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THEATRICALS DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


In. our Number for May it did seem unto us fitting and proper to 
commence our Dramatic Review with the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden; and the reader will see, in like manner, that this month 
we have mentioned it first, though it is far behind the other house as 
to the production of novelty, and we, therefore, deem it expedient 
that we should review its rival, the house which the manager Elliston 
did, in his unparalleled and infinite sagacity, designate as “ the 
first theatre in Exrope—indeed, he might say, in the world.” 

The manager appears to have imbibed new powers with his con- 
valescency, for his performance of Rover—the part chosen for his 
re-appearance—was enacted—to all seeming—with fresh ardour, 
and elicited the applauses that a British audience are ever willing 
to bestow on a finished and clever performer. Why that deter- 
mined imitator of Blanchard, W. Bennett, was engaged here is, of 
course, the secret of the management. He had never signalized 
himself in any one character; and, to bestow John Dory on such a 
man, was to throw pearls before swine. It is one thing to imitate 
an actor, but to catch his humour is out of the power of Matthews 
himself. Where was the Haymarket Williams? Is he not to be 
had? Browne is a clever and improving actor; but the Quaker, 
Ephraim, is a cut above him: and J. Russell—O, what a falling 
off is here—where is Sherwin? O, Mr. Elliston, when the pit doors 
close for the season, hurry into the country and engage a Sim! 
There is the son of the late Knight, a gentleman quite worthy of 
stepping into his “ father’s old shoes.” With the exception of 
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Miss Kelly, Dowton, and Elliston, we think O'Keefe was never so 

feebly supported. But now we come to Aladdin, which was to ap- 
* pear with all the gorgeous panoply of attraction—“ new scenery, 
machinery, dresses, and decorations.” —The night, big with the fate 
of Bishop’s music and George Soane’s jaw work, arrived. Pit full 
to standing room at first price—several engaged boxes empty—the 
slips, containing the usual quantity of bankers’ clerks and females 
“in the unfortunate girl line”—galleries very quiet. Enter Carl 
Maria Von Weber—no disturbance—no shouts—we expected to 
have heard the band strike up a new version of Scott’s Ode, viz. 
“king now the Carl’s come.” Enter Bishop—huzzas and “all that 
sort of thing”—bowing fun—fiddle scraping.—< Oh! beautiful, 
grand, pretty, iligant, insiniwating,” and all the other epithets of 
delight expressed by an English gallery upon such occasions. Over- 
ture encored, and curtain up. Now, to carry you through the plot 
of a piece so familiar to every one as Aladdin, is as unnecessary as 
uncalled for. The first act began well enough, and Miss Stephens 
was encored in a very pretty song of “ Mother, dear mother ;” but 
it was too long, for, when the drop fell, the half price gentry were 
scrambling over the gallery benches, They, doubtless, seldom ob- 
tain so long a six pennyworth of tinsel, music, and tawdry. Miss 
Stephens, the Aladdin of the evening, played throughout her 
lengthy part with more skill than we have usually seen her evince ; 
but, she has now been used to the damp some years, and practice 
makes perfect they say. She sang as excellently well as ever; in- 
deed, in the simple melodies of Bishop she stands unrivalled. The 
cousin and pupil of this lady—a Miss Johnston, so they call her-—made 
her first courtsey to a Drury Lane audience, and though much intimi- 
dated with her situation, acquitted herself, in the singing part, so 
ably as to call forth an encore. With the aid of a cousin, who has 
had so much practice in the scenic art, she may do wonders. Mrs. 
Davison enacted Aladdin’s mother—we were sorry—not that she 
did not play it well, for it was the best piece of acting in the opera ; 
but the Maria Davison, the Lady Teazle, the Juliana, to have such a 
character cast her as Zeenab isa shame. Misses Chester, Foote, 
I. Paton, and the other pretty dolls may look the parts, but they can 
no more reach the characters of Mrs. Davison than they could make 
the dull part of Aladdin’s mother a hit. Miss Povey, the fairy, had 
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a ring on her head—we were very much grieved to see it, and beg 
she will apply Prince’s mixture, which undertakes utterly to eradi- 
cate all blemishes, blotches, and scurvies of the head. However, 
she sang very prettily about “the ring, the ring,” which, Harry 
Holt told us the next day, he considered by far the most scientific 
air in the piece. We suppose so much wand waving was in com- 
pliment to the ensuing perambulation, or bound-beating day. Horn 
exerted himself to the utmost, and certainly must have been con- 
siderably blown at the fall of the curtain. Harley, who was so 
well made up, had neither joke to utter nor song to sing—nothing 
but to pop in his good-natured face, whenever the galleries were 
vulgar enough to hiss. The best piece of comedy in the opera was 
Sinclair’s doing the tragic. Soane should know better than to raise 
a laugh at the expense of an actor: had he wished Sinclair to be 
tragical, he should have given him a comic sentence to utter—then 
had that house, which did laugh outright at his attempt upon Mel- 
pomene, wept abundantly. 

As to the music it is as superior—we speak as to the taste of an 
English theatre—to the Oberon of Covent Garden, as is the 
scraping of horse hair against catgut to a knife against its fellow 
fork. Bishop is a man whose knowledge of harmony is quite as ex- 
tensive as that of Maria, though he may not make so much noise 
about his pieces. An English people are somewhat like the witty 
Panurge in Rabelais, to whom “ the homely sound of a rustical horn- 
ptpe was more agreeable than the curious warbling and musical 
quavering of lutes, teorbes, viol, rebecks, and violin,” and Bishop 
is the man to delight us with the heart-thrilling stras; and, sorry 
shall we be, should he ever take it into his head to adopt the 
devilism of the German school. We wonder, with the ability he 
possesses, he does not turn his hand to the composition of a comic 
opera, such as “ Love in a Village,” or an operatic farce, like 
“« Brother and Sister.” These are the pieces that please the British. 
We prognosticate that the songs in Aladdin will be favourites when 
Weber and his Oberon are quietly inhumed in their own country. 

We are sorry that Soane, who wrote the patter, should have 
been induced to publish it, for, that which was scarcely bearable in 
representation will disgust in the closet. The worthy A. B. mighit 
have done something for poor Harley and Davison, who had no 
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singing allotted to them. The little that Planche has done for 
Oberon is infinitely better. The scenery was beautiful, and, we 
think, superior to that of the other house. Stanfield, the principal 
artist, is a man of wonderful genius, and the more we see of him, 
the better we are pleased. Wallack gave the piece out for repeti- 
tion, and, on our second visit, we found it praned for the better, 
and think it likely to have a run. The machinery was not particu- 
larly well managed. * 

Elliston, who had played the Liar very often, took upon himself 
the arduous part of “honest Jack Falstaffe,” in Henry the Fourth. 
The box list was highly respectable, and there was a good, though 
by no means a full house. . We shall make no comment upon a 
character allowed to be unique, and, sans exception, the most difi- 
cult to enact of any in the whole histrionic art. Elliston’s perform- 
ance was very creditable—superior to the Kembles, Charles or 
Stephen—worse than Dowton’s or Faweett’s, and nothing to be 
compared with Bartley’s. The Prince Hal of Wallack, somewhat 
better than we expected. He, at times, appeared to forget the 
Prince—though the Prince certainly appeers to forget himself in 
such company. Macready was a very mouthy Hotspur—knowing 
the man’s strange temper, we expected something better. The 
King Henry of Archer was another piece of mouth; and the under 
parts were tolerable, especially George Smith's choice little bit of 
Bardolph. The play was given out for repetition without any im- 
mense applause. Forsooth, Falstaffe is very difficult, for what one 
man considers an efficient performance, is quite an erroneous opinion 
in the idea of another. 

Alexandre, the ventriloquist, has been exhibiting. It is reported 
to be the last appearance of this gentleman; and that, having come 
into the possession of considerable property, he is about to retire to 
the continent. We are glad of it. We shall not misshim. We 
wate ventriloquy at Drury Lane. The best piece of ventriloquy 
we ever heard of was that of a poor mad woman, who said at two 
o’clock she frequently had a voice in her inside that asked for her 
dinner. _This was a natural and clever ventriloquist. The benefits 
at Drury Lane are now coming on. Miss Foote had an “awful 
grand” bumper, and has.now put her foot out of town. We were 
glad to see Young apd Macread y as Iago and Othello, on the latter's 
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benefit night. It was a veal histrionic treat. Miss Kelly obtained, 
on her night, the powerful aid of Mathews, who enacted Goldfinch 
and * Brother Jonathan.” We know not how it is—but, we dare 
say, others have observed it also—that Mathews at Drury Lane 
and the English Opera, does not appear one and the same. 

At Covent Garden there has been nothing at all like novelty. 
Oberon is the rage---and, for why ?—they cannot with their present 
company efficiently play a tragedy. The hero of this house— 
Warde—is but a second-rate actor—a gentlemanly steady fellow, 
with an excellent voice, never offensive, always respectable ;—but 
respectability is not great acting, or what one would expect from 
the hero of such a house as Covent Garden. Charles Kemble, who, 
it was reported, had broken up his establishment and retired into 
Surry, for the benefit of the Act, has merely removed to Bayswater, 
and taken a benefit at his own theatre—so much for rumour. One 
Joseph Lunn, a half-pay officer, stands convicted of producing a 
farce, called “ Three Deep ;” the principal character of which is a 
gentleman ever on the look out for dinner invitations, in other words, 
a sponge; and which—rumour says—is exactly the author’s own 
self to a hair, inasmuch as half-pay admits not of one’s dining inde- 
pendently, or «pon one’s self. If Lunn will be a farce writer, let 
him try a ¢ragedy, and not plagiarise from the French, as he has 
done any time these five years. There is not one brilliant thought 
in the whole two acts ;—though no one ever accused the author of 
the “ Poetical Decameron”—we think he so designated his book of 
rhymes—of being witty, whatever pretensions he may lay claim to. 
We should much like to know if he is as dull as his own farces 
when dining with “the eminent Dr. Kitchiner, on dishes prepared 
from the latter gentleman’s own recipes. There is nothing but 
unnatural bustle and unlikely situation throughout the piece, and it 
will, doubtless, soon find its way to “ the tomb of all the Capulets.” 

The benefit night of Braham was a bumper. Miss Levy, Mr. 
Solomon, Mrs. Moses, Master Aaron, in truth the whole tribe of | 
Israel, Rag Fair and Petticoat Lane inclusive. The scattered and . 
wandering peoples this night seemed collected together, and the 
house was disgustingly offensive through the smell of Cheney oranges, 
noise, whistling, and other Jew d’esprits. The Israelites, who are a 


very musical people, thinking that the orchestra did not do justice 
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to the concerto of Mr. Moscheles, took upon themselves the task of 
accompanying that gentleman with their mouth organs. We won- 
der that no one brought a Jew’s harp, by way of compliment to the 
people. We shall say nothing of Elliston’s intoxication on the se- 
cond night of his enacting Falstaffe, or the Covent Garden green- 
room scandal of a certain lady being shortly to become a Jady. 
Such things are constantly invented—people must have something to 
employ their minds, and green-room lies are as good as any thing. 

Matthews is drawing to a close, and Yates* continues. The 
houses have been very good, and the applauses great—for, to inspect 
closely, the matter on both sides is very poor; and we think the 
patter work of Matthews not so good as that of the latter gentleman. 
These «hosts in themselves” have a rival in the person of one Du, 
crow of Astley’s, who enacts six different characters on horseback, 
and who, we understand, means to adopt the motto of “ Ride si 
sapis.” It is very clear that Matthews or Yates can never surpass 
this hero; the former broke his leg in trying his skill in horseman- 
shi 

The Haymarket continues its successful career, with funny farces, 
in which John Reeve sets the house in a roar. That man is inva- 
luable im any theatre, the drollery and naiveté he possesses has not 
yet arrived at its height. When Liston retires, and the opportunity 
occurs, then will John Reeve be a made man; we can oaly say at 
present, “Go on and thrive.” The ramour, given in our last 
Number, relative to the engagement of the son of the late Knight, 
is incorrect, that gentleman having some months to fulfil in the York 
company, where he is daily improving and increasing im the estima- 
tion of the worthy townsfolk of that knowing city. We state, for 
the benefit of our country readers, that Paul Pry still drops in at the 
Haymarket, notwithstanding that the Londoners now consider him 
as “tedious as a thrice told tale.” 


* At page 197, line 4, of our last month’s Dramatic Review, for Wood, 
read Hood; and line 6 should run thus—* Robin Hood, we suppose, inas- 
* much as one half of the jokes are stolen.” 
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The Indian’s Thanks, 


THE INDIAN’S THANKS. 


Sive subjectos Orientis oris 
Seras et Indos, 


Hor, i. 12, 55. 


Tue sun-beams glance in brighter smiles than e’er they. glanced 
before, 

Upon the favored British isles from India’s happy shore ; 

For many a heart beats lightly now, that tyrant power had chilled, 

And many a heaven-ascending vow with England’s praise is filled. 

From Ganges’ shores a voice came forth, that sounds to Isis’ banks, 

Proclaiming England’s matchless worth, and grateful India’s thanks. 


She thrust the ignominious bands of ignorance away, 

And nobly spread thro’ Pagan bands Religion’s purer ray ; 

The suffering children of the East her mild protection owa, 

And, from their slavish bonds released; revere the British throne. 
From Ganges’ shores a voice came forth that sounds to Isis’ banks, 
Proclaiming England’s matchless worth, and grateful India’s thanks. 


Then blest be those who~nobly strove to spread the country’s 
name, 

And made a conquer’d nation’s love the victor’s brightest fame ! 

And blest be those whose wise command prepares a brighter hour, 

When o’er that fair and distant land shall flourish learning’s 
power! 

From Ganges’ shores a voice came forth, that sounds to Isis’ banks, 

Proclaiming England's matchless worth, and grateful India’s thanks, 


CaRLo. 
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TRAJAN’S PILLAR. 


carmina non prius 
Audita — 


ue canto. 
Hor. Lib. 3, Od. 1. 


Wuere Rome’s fair city smiles in conscious pride, 

And stands confest Italia’s beauteous bride, 

Girt by the forum’s cold but chaste embrace, 

In grandeur vast, yet fair in soft'ning grace 

Stands the proud column, o’er whose cloud-capp’d brow, 
Clad in rich folds, art’s mellow’d beauties glow ; 

While at its base, ’mid circling spray borne on, 

Tiber’s fair streams breathe forth their benison, 

And the rapt eye the tow’ring pile surveys, 

Lost in the vast intensity of praise. 


Though ‘bellowing storms in angry vengeance driv’n, 
As time rolls on, have burst the gates of heav’n ; 
Yon mighty fabric, reckless of decay, 
Unfolds its varied beauties to the day, 
Rears its proud summit o’er the wond’ring seas, 
Still waits the gale, still woos the whisp'ring breeze. 
The sculptor’s pow'rs in living marble swell, 
Court still the Muse and wake the Poet's shell, 
And wafting o’er the mind scenes long gone by, 
Will rouse the nurslings of futurity. 


And mark! where erst the Pagan’s sculptur’d form, 
Stood proudly forth in sun-lit glories warm, 
High, high in air the Christian’s lordly brow, 
Smiles ’mid the heav'ns in beauty's splendours now. 
Methinks, while yet the column’s height I scan, 
Entranc’d I view the master-work of man: 
Methinks I see the life-blood’s purple stream, 
The war-horse prance, the jav'lin’s quiv’ring gleam, 
And Trajan’s self in ali his conqu’ring pride, 
Still urging onwards o’er the battle-tide. 





Trajan’s Pillar. 


And lo! ’mid shadowy wreaths and gorgeous freeze, 
In circling glories twines the branch of peace ; 
While high above, the Dacian conquests rise, 
Burst into life, and strike th’ admiring skies : 
Each varied order o’er the pile we trace ; 
Here Doric grandeur, there the Tuscan grace, 
Mellow’d by time, a glow of peace impart, 
And shed their grateful influence o’er the heart. 


When stillness breathes her hallowed balm around, . 
And Nature’s self is hush’d in Night’s profound, 
Enraptur’d still by yon moon’s transient ray, 

We watch the pillar dancing o'er the spray ; 
And when at dawn we mark its tow’ring height, 
New beauties burst upon th’ astonish’d sight. 
Whether in Summer’s bland and cali repose, 
Or amid Winter's wildest storm that blows, 

We view the fabric, still we bless the name 

Of him, who lauded by the trump of fame, 


Hath rais’d a work, which men in all their trance of heart, 
A boast of skill proclaim, a monument of art. 


H. W. A 





TO THE BREEZE. 


Come fair attendant on the Spring, 
Nature's gifts bearing on thy wing ; 
Breathe gently forth at early dawn, 
When busy bee with mellow horn, 
From roses’ blushing ruby lips, 
And sweets from honey-suckle sips. 
Light as the fairies silken bound, 
Mildly waft a stillness round, 

Gaily wing thy balmy flight, 

As Morn bursts forth from slumb’ring Night, 
And Chanticleer proclaims the day, 
With shrilly note, and rustic lay. 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS AT LADY POKIN’S. 


THE REHEARSAL. 


You know Julia Pokin ?—Nay, do riot hesitate ; she is the lady who 
turns her eyes up and down like Venetian blinds. Recollect, man— 
| introduced her to you in the Literary Lounger, No. IV. I mean 
Peter Tomkins’s Julia—her Mamma’s youngest daughter. Aye, I 
see you remember. Well, she wears a black hat and feathers—quite 
a funeral pile. I met her turning out of Montague Place, on a visit 
to her bosom friend Eliza Mankin; she had on her Opera cloak. You 
have never heard of Eliza Mankin ?—I will introduce you: she is a 
droll creature, high spirited though low in size: says good things— 
very clever—her eyes speak volumes, and her tongue roses, as Ana- 
creon observes, not that he ever saw her—I think they are biue, or I 
do forget me; | never observed closely, but they are eyes—such 
sparklers—it is blwe ruin to look upon them. Her hair, dark glossy 
ringlets : her hand, her—nay, form your opinion from the little I have 
said ; she is perfection in miniature. The darling of both her parents 
—alas! their only one—heiress to all her papa’s law books. These 
two young ladies are very thick. Julia listens to her friend, who 
rattles away like a divinity. ‘They plan new dresses, and sing all 
the new music. I never saw two women so completely fond of each 
other—no envy, jealousy, or occasional coolnesses ever existed be- 
tween them. But they are seated. 

Eliza was studying a volume of Shakspeare, when the friend was 
announced. Away she flew to receive her—a very upstart. “Ah! 
my dear Julie, this is so kind. Whata pretty cloak! I like that cut 
vastly. Sit down, I want to talk with you.” They sat down, all 
alone, no one besides themselves. Now Eliza reverted to her Shak- 
speare, and exclaimed, “My dear Julia, | am most assuredly stage 
struck ; and a strange whim has occurred to me, that I could play 
the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet.” “ La! Eliza, are you quizzing ?” 
“No, sure, I really think I could; she issuch a comical old dame ; 
besides; I saw Davenport do it, and so I have a model, and I was 
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thinking if I could only get—I must not mention names—to play that 
man whom she strikes with her fan, I would give him such a blow— 
for do you know, Julia, he never offered to escort me to the Opera: 
but I did not mind that in the least.” “0, no, certainly not,” an- 
swered the other; “and so you wish to play the Nurse, that you 
may reprimand him for his forgetfulness?” “I did not say exactly 
that ; but do you not think yourself able to play Juliet?” «La! J— 
how you talk, Lizzy!” «Nay, I think if little Tomkins was to play 
Romeo”———By the bye, little Tomkins was five feet seven without 
his shoes, the height of Harley, the actor man——“ Why, if Tom- 
kins would play Romeo, perhaps, I could ¢ry Juliet—but I wish she 
sang—you know, T. likes my singing.” “ O, I can manage that, 
Juliet shall sing a song at the balcony: I have got some stanzas 
translated from the Gaelic by our friend Dicky White, and set by 
him to a very pretty tune. Look them over.” 


“ T saw the pale lily, 
Its blossom had started 
From out the frail bud, 
Like maids broken hearted, 
No longer enabled— 
Though sad the revealing— 
To bear their great grief, 
Give vent to their feeling. 
1 saw the plucked blue bell 
‘Grow withered and die, 

How languid in hue, 

Then I thought of thine eye.” 





« Well, 1 cannot say much for the words, but, perhaps the tune 
may be a pearl, like the Oasis in the desert. But, how are we to 
dispose of the other characters?” “ Why, love, you know Jenkins 
promises to play the Duke—and some one must play ¢wo characters.” 
** O, Lizzy, that will never do!” “ Yes, love, it will be a better 
foil to show off the actor’s ability: people will thereby be well 
aware, that he is no one-handed player, no one-stringed fiddle. Why, 
when I was at a village of considerable dimensions not an hundred 
miles from Birmingham, the Julict of a strolling company enacted 
Mercutio and the Apothecary, as well as the heroine. Moreover, 
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does not one man play three singles. Then, uncle Saunders shall 
play Mercutio.” “ What, that vulgar Scotch snuff taker? Eliza, 
he will not be half genteel enough for the gallant Mercutio.” 
« Why, then, we must send him to Radford, the Piccadilly tailor, 
who advertises to sell fashionable habits. And, as Peter, who at- 
tends upon the nurse, is but a servant, one of your long sixes shall 
play him ; while pious Caroline shall enact Lady Capulet.” «I am 
sure she never will agree to that, Lizzy.” “ Never mind, ask her; | 
will dispose of the other characters among Mamma’s friends,and we will 
have a reading of the play in your drawing-room with the folding doors. 

Home went Julia with her head full of Shakspeare, and dismissed 
John Long, the tallest of the late Jeremiah Pokin’s lengthy pieces of 
humanity, to purchase Dolby’s edition of Romeo and Juliet. While 
the long one had gone for the play, the affair was broached to Lady 
P. who intimated she had no objection, but that Lizzy Mankin was 
such a variable, droll, mad-cap girl, she was afraid of its being a 
hoax altogether. But all further remarks were “knocked i’ the 
head,” by the well known tat-tat of Tomkins at the street door. Ju- 
lia’s pulses beat high at the joyful sound of her lover's step, and away 
she flew to the harpsichord, leaning over which she exhibited her 
lovely figure in one of her most graceful attitudes. ‘Tomkins was 
clad a la Jones, in “ A Roland for an Oliver,” hessians, and a furred 
riding frock.—* Oh! Lady P. your humble—why, Julia, you stand 
there at the harp as lovely as the Muse of Erin.” Julia emitted such 
a fascinator from the arch venetians—it had stricken deep into the 
heart of a better man; less used to the artillery of woman’s eyes. 
Ere that the brilliant venetians had closed them, John Long, the 
servant out of Lankey-shire, entered with Romeo and Juliet. Tom- 
kins drew up to Julia, who, seizing the snuilers, threw herself mto 
the attitude in which Miss F. H. Kelly is drawn with the dagger in 
Dolby’s edition of that play. “ What mad whim have you on hand 
now, Julia?” enquired Tomkins. “ Why, my dear T.” answered 
the girl, “I have been visiting Lizzy Mankin, and she wants to enact 
the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, providing you will play the hero.” 
“ How silly,” replied Tomkins, “ you know | am all for the comic 
Muse.”. “ O, then, if you do not play, J shall give up Juliet. Do, 
if you please, undertake it?” Tomkins, though so kindly invited, 
was about to decline, until raising his eyes, the Venetian blinds were 
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lifted so high, that the light blue aggravators shone upon him in all 
their glory. The die was cast; the man fell beneath their sparkling 
influence, and he departed to his home, promising to study Romeo by 
the next Wednesday. The next difficulty was to conquer the pious 
Caroline into the playing of Lady Capulet, to which, after much 
scrupling she was induced, upon the understanding that she might 
introduce the hymn of “ Any body here like creeping Judas,” in the 
masquerade scene, in character of a Scotch Parson—not the Gretna 
Blacksmith, upon my word. 

Tomkins satin his apartment with a cold duck, and glass of element 
and Hodge’s, while his left hand was occupied with the play, because, 
like the late Jack Emery, he could never study without a mixture. 
Now it occurred to him, that Charles Kemble whined the part, that 
Wallack appeared too ardent, and Cooper's fine tones almost too 
high for a lover; and that though each was good in his way, if one 
could embody the beauties of the three, the performance must of ne- 
cessity be perfect and beautiful. But this upon trial he found to be 
more difficult than imagination could suppose, and therefore, as he 
wished to escape without censure, determined upon striking out a 
new style, and one peculiar to himself. It happened that in passing 
through Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on his way to the west, his attention 
was attracted to a huge mass of blackguards surrounding a coal cart, 
from which an object was haranguing the said by-standers, who 
proved to be the illustrious, celebrated, and never-enough-to-be-praised 
Cobbett. It did seem unto Peter Tomkins, that this same man had 
entirely mistaken his forte of oratory, which was not adapted to the 
political, or house kind, but evidently and without doubt, for the 
stage :—effect seeming to be his peculiar aim. And, therefore, Tom- 
kins did judge it convenable and proper to elect Cobbett as the model 
of Romeo. After that, the style to be adopted in the delivery of his 
speeches had been thus settled, he did descant inwardly and earnestly 
upon the subject of dressing the part. Tomkins had been cherishing 
a pair of moustachioes, and could see no reason why he should dock 
these ferocious hairs on the account of Romeo, and therefore agreed 
it would be better to dress the hero in a Spanish cloak, hat and 
feathers, inasmuch as thereby the said hairs would be necessary to the 
dignity of the character. _ Agreed and settled—the Wednesday 
night approached. 
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Eliza Mankin was in her glory; Julia on the study, with her warm 
little heart beating for the arrival of her Romeo—Caroline rehearsing 
the hymn to be introduced in the masquerade scene—and Balfe, 
Lizzy Mankin’s newly arrived American cousin, drawling out the 
speeches of Paris. At length Tomkins arrived; the rascal had been 
dining out as usual, with the chums of the cool club, and was some- 
what exhilarated, or, as he called it, “ ripe for any thing.” The action 
of the scene began: uncle Saunders Scotchified the part of Mercu- 
tio, Caroline sang the hymn in her best manner, and Tomkins had 
already jumped over the back of a chair, by way of representing the 
climbing of the garden wall, and Julia sat on another chair, placed 
on a table, to delineate the balcony, when it occurred to the former, 
that the effect of the scene would be somewhat enhanced by his intro- 
ducing a comic song ; and accordingly, kneeling a distance from the 
balcony, he commenced with all his natural drollery the genteel and 
popular air of ‘Good morning to your night-cap!” 

This was an effective manceuvre, for it raised a laugh, which had 
scarcely subsided ere Julia struck up the Gaelic translation, and 
ended with such an elegant quaver, that the American cousin being 
alarmed lest the cracking of her voice should be the consequence of 
such strains, uttered a prolonged “ O, La!” with all the elegant 
nasal drawl that particularises the Yankee. This caused a se- 
cond laugh; and poor Juliet fled in dismay from her new-fashion- 
ed balcony, leaving her Romeo on his knees, who vowed, though he 
had climbed the wall; he could not get higher than the first floor 
window: while Eliza Mankin being disappointed in exacting ven- 
geance with her fan, gave a good-tempered smile, and sat down to 
the supper table, at which Tomkins said each one would play his 
part. 

P. P. 


ALICE CUNNINGHAM. 


PORTION Ill. 


Tue time approached— incessant were his sighs, 
He pictured Alice fainting, her replies, 

Her fond complaints, her ever anxious cares, 
And thought earth’s greatest misery was theirs. 
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- And that day came—their parting was severe, 
Tokens exchanged, and many a pearly tear. 
When thou hast left thy home of youthful years, 
Thou’st felt, perhaps, and spoken e’en through tears. 
Torn, in thy childhood, from dear home awhile, 
Thou’st looked a sadness sweeter than a smile. 

Wast thou surrounded by the rebel foe, 

Thy life endangered—litile was the woe, 

That centred in the beating of thy heart, 

To that of youthful lovers doomed to part. 

There we view home, life, parentage, and all, 

Rent from our sight—a scene that must appal. 





Howe’er, young Alice, sad as was her grief, 
Declared it not—nor sought she for relief— 
When, as she tripped it on her fairy way, 
Some recollection cross the path would stray 
To bring their happiness before her eye, 

And tell his love—her answer—or his sigh. 
Her roses failed not, though her mind was sore, 
Her sprightly manners were affected more. 
Yet the far thought of seeing him returned, 
Solaced her mind, that other comfort spurned. 


Some two years wrought strange diff’rence in the scene, 
And Alice looked not as she once had been. 

Her cheek was paler, and the light blue eye - 
Gazed wildly round, and fixed on vacancy. 
Deep thought had settled on her brow—for why, 
Her aged mother was no longer by, 

To cheer and comfort the poer girl. Alone 

She wandered often to the churchyard stone, 
That marked her mother’s grave, and strew’d with flow’rs 
The grassy sod, to ease her lonesome hours. 


Another six months wrought a greater change, 
And woe appeared around the vale to range. 
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The Squire had died, and Harry now at home, 
No longer doomed o'er foreign lands to roam, 
Forgetful of his love, and vows he swore, 
—aAlas! that Harry seemed the same no more— 
Had brought with him a wife——The tidings came 
To Alice—but her looks were much the same— 
She shed no tears—for why—her heartfelt woe 
Was too sincere to bear of outward show. 

Her hopes were blasted, yet her look was meek, 
No vengeance nestled on her pallid cheek. 

She murmured not—she did not e’en complain— 
Her heavy suffering centred in her brain ; 

Half crazy maniac she trod her way, 

Nor sought her cottage till the close of day ; 
Then would she raise her upward to the sky, 
And weep for man and his inconstancy. 

But was not heard to speak—she seemed to be 
A fairy being—not mortality— 

A sort of heavenly object sent to show 

To man the picture of unuttered woe. 


Long she continued wand’ring o'er the vale, 

All pitied Alice—for they knew her tale— 
Sometimes, beside th’ expansive lake she'd sit, 

And of its wild flow’rs choicest garlands knit ; 

With downcast eyes the dark-green rushes plat, 

To serve her raven tresses for a hat. 

Thus would she pass the hours—to relieve 

The thoughts that gave her too much cause to grieve. 


Some few months in this frantic state she'd been, 
The deep-red blushes were no longer seen. 

Pallid her cheeks, and sunken were her eyes, 
Languid and weak—no matter of surprise— 

Her health now failed her—she nor asked relief, 
And, though deep suffering, spoke not of her grief, 
But it was evident to more than one 

The goad of trouble had its mischief done. 











































Alice Cunningham. 
One night she did not to her cot return, 

And whither fled she no one could discern ; 

It chanced that Henry Duncan took his way 
Along the valley, on the morrow’s day, 

And found the instrument whose death he ’d been, 
Stretched on a hillock of the choicest green. 

That very hillock—for ’twas so to be— 

Where they last parted ere he went to sea. 

And there she lay, unconscious of all strife, 

So placid, that it seemed the sleep of life ; 

For the still smile that lingered on her cheek 

Did other thoughts than those of earth bespeak. 
A small gold cross was on her bosom found, 

His own last gift upon that very ground, 
Where now she lay, seraphic in her air, 
Wearing that cross, as if her dying care. 






And Harry Duncan—what became of him ?— 
His tears to flow—his dizzened head to swim— 

Then, fell upon that corpse—he made it one— 
Robbing the valley of its fairest sun. 

His judgment was complete—he found her fair, 
Blooming in health, and drove her to despair— 

Caused her young heart to burst—but, now the woe, 
That haunted her, shall through Ais life’s blood flow. 

He feels remorse—his happiness is fled ; 

The death of Alice is on Duncan's head. 

Loathing his life, upon her burial place 

One morn they found him—blood was on his face—- 

A suicide—he yielded up his clay— 

To expiate the life he took away : 

No more remains: yon ruins were her cot ; 

That soon decayed as wailing for her lot ; 

And long "twas fabled by each rustic child, 

Alice went mad, the valley flowers wild.* K 





* As the last line may appear somewhat strange, it is necessary to state, 
that this tale is founded on a popular fallacy, current in the North of Eng- 
land, that the lilies of a certain vale, which are so beautiful when wild, 
wither immediately that any attempt is made at transplanting them.—Y. 
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TO 


FROM THE ITALIAN, 


Quello seno, bella donna, 
Di cui la bianchezza. 


ee 


1. 
Lavy, they say thy bosom’s fair— 
Tis Parian marble, unsunn’d snow ; 
It cannot be—since brightly there 
Burns Love's pure torch ; ah! no, no, no! 


2. 
Tho’ fair yet cold the Parian stone— 
And unsunn’d snows no warmth afford ; 
Not so the breath on which has shone 
Love's torch for Hymen’s altar stored. 


3. 
And well, for was but woman's breast 
As cold as marble, whilst as fair, 
*Twere vainly loved, ’twere vainly prest— 
E’en Friendship would but woo Despair. 


4. 


But spurns such praises, spurns 
The thoughtless lips from which they flow ; 
Not cold, tho’ fair the breast where burns 
Love’s torch of flame—ah! no, no, no! 


















LEGENDARY TALES.—No. Ul. 


GILBERTSTONE. 


“ No fancied tale: our opening scenes disclose 
Historic truth, and swell with real woes.” 


Broome. 
“ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


On the evening of the 21st June, six days after the fatal and disas- 
trous battle of Naseby, which ended in the discomfiture and disper- 
sion of the Royal army in England, a solitary cavalier approached 
Sheldon, a small village of Warwickshire, situated on the borders of 
the county of Worcester. He was a young man of handsome 
features, and athletic form—his dress, though faint traces of splen- 
dour were yet distinguishable in it, bore the marks of long and pain- 
ful travel; and in some parts of it stains of blood were discernible. 
The horse on which he rode, though apparently a strong and finely- 
proportioned animal, dragged his limbs slowly along, and as he tot- 
tered under the weight of his rider, seemed alike regardless of the 
rein and curb, and insensible to the stroke of the spur. The cavalier 
stooped heavily and wearily upon the pommel of the saddle; man 
and horse, indeed, seemed depressed by fatigue, and altogether, or 
nearly, incapable of farther progress. The stranger, however, was 
anxious to proceed, and the incapacity of his horse for a much longer 
journey, filled him with perplexity ; he now and then cast furtive 
glances around him, as if he were apprehensive of pursuit; and, 
though he saw nothing to excite his alarm, he unbuckled the straps 
of his holsters, and loosened his sword in its scabbard, to prepare 
himself for any encounter that might offer. He had scarcely com- 
pleted this necessary precaution, when he perceived, that contrary to 
his hopes and expectations, his actions had not been without ob- 
servers. A turn in the road revealed to his view a groupe of coun- 
trymen engaged in earnest conversation, of which, from the direction 
of their eyes towards him, he conjectured himself to be the subject. 
it was an encounter which, under the circumstances in which he was 
s2 
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placed, he would by all means have wished to avoid. But retreat 
was now impracticable ; and would, he felt, only serve to increase 
the suspicion which his questionable appearance must have created. 
He determined therefore to proceed; and hoped, by putting on an 
air of carelessness and composure, to pass them unquestioned. In 
this however, he was disappointed ; for as he attempted to do so, 
one of the party seized his rein, and in no courteous tone demanded, 
“Who are you—whence come you, and whither are you going?” 
A flash of indignation lighted up the eye of the cavalier, and he laid 
his hand upon the hilt of his sword; but a moment’s consideration 
convinced him, that any act of violence would be as unavailing as it 
was imprudent—he replied therefore, with all the coolness he could 
assume, “I am a traveller, journeying upon business of state.” 

“For what party?” continued the interrogator. The cavalier 
seemed almost choked for utterance, as he replied, “ I am an officer 
of the parliamentary army ; but my business is important, and the 
Lords Commissioners will be little pleased to hear that their mes- 
senger has been thus impeded on his journey.” 

“ Fairly and truly spoken,” replied the man; “ but do the mes- 
sengers of Parliament often travel thus, without attendants, and even 
without a guide ?” 

“ When reasons of state demand it; but 1 cannot stay to bandy 
words with every peasant I may meet: let go my rein, sir, or by 
heavens !”"— 

“ What!”—-said the man, clutching the rein still tighter, “be 
there back-sliders, roysterers, and profane swearers in the tents of 
Israel ?—Young man, but that I were loth to suspect falsehood in so 
fair a form, I should think I conversed with a malignant, not one of 
God’s own warriors.” Then beckoning to his comrades to retire, he 
continued—“ Mark me, young man—you are recognised. What 
led you here is best known to the Great Disposer of Events; but 
your presence, and at this juncture, seems to me to be a wilfulness 
little short of madness. God speed you on your way. I would not 
that my companions should suspect me to hold friendly converse 
with you; a few hours, perhaps a few minutes, and we meet again ; 
and remember, that if need be, a fallen cavalier may find a friend 
in a thriving round-head.” He then turned to his companions and 
said, “I have examined the soldier, and found him to be one of 
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the godly. The Lord prosper your undertakings, sir !—Fare- 
well!” 

Filled with indignation, and at the same time perplexed by this 
conference, and its abrupt and unexpected termination, the horseman 
proceeded on his way ; and, though strongly impelled by curiosity, 
did not attempt to indulge it, by looking back at his mysterious.in- 
terrogator. That he knew him, however he might regret the circum- 
stance, little surprised him ; but that he did not take advantage of the 
knowledge he possessed, greatly astonished him. With these and 
similar thoughts, the cavalier rode forward as well as the weakness 
of his horse would allow. 

He had journeyed something less than a mile from the spot on 
which he had encountered the countryman, and now, as if free from 
the apprehension of any immediate pursuit, reined his horse before 
what appeared to have been once a manor-house of considerable mag- 
nificence and extent, but was now a heap of ruins. The work of 
devastation, however, appeared to be recent—traces of smoke were 
visible on-the walls ; and in some parts the charred and blackened 
rafters of the roof were yet standing. In the front of the mansion 
was a garden; and here the hand of destruction seemed in some 
measure to have withheld its fury. Some flowers still bloomed in 
the trodden parterres ; and two yew-trees, which grew by the gar- 
den-gate, though neglected and untrimmed, still preserved much of 
the quaintness and uncouthness of their pristine form. Here the ca- 
valier dismounted, and having armed himself with his pistols, and 
tethered his horse to one of the broken pillars of the gate, he stepped 
slowly and mournfully towards the dismantled mansion. He trod 
the garden paths as if he were walking on familiar ground, and 
though he might have reached tle house by a less circuitous route, 
he avoided trampling on those parts which retained the slightest 
vestige of cultivation. And indeed, the soil was familiar; on those 
very paths had his infant feet planted their first footsteps—in that 
very mansion had a pious and indulgent mother taught him to lisp 
his first imperfect prayer, and a proud father inculcated those lofty 


lessons of chivalry and loyalty which had been his guides through — 
life, his pride, and unfortunately, his ruin. But six short years, and ~~ 


he had been happy in the fondest and kindest of parents, and in two 
brave and affectionate brethren—how stood he now ?—Grief and 
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oppression had laid his mother in the grave—his father and gallant 
brethren had fallen by the sword of civil warfare. And here he 
stood, amid the ruins of his house—the last of a long line of warlike 
ancestors—bereaved of kindred, destitute of friends, without re- 
sources, without a home, and almost without a name—proscribed, 
hunted like a felon, and indebted for his present safety to a lie, 
which almost choked him in the utterance, and which was detected 
as soon as it was uttered. These reflections rushed in full tide to his 
heart, and mastered his sterner feelings. He wept: every object 
before him, indistinctly as it was seen in the dim glimmering 
of the summer twilight, was familiar to his eye, and bore some en- 
dearing recollections with it—every recollection had its pang. He 
could see the arbour in which his mother had been accustomed to 
read the word of God to her family ; the meadows in which his father 
had taught him the duties of the ménage, and the grove which had 
been the scene of his infant sports! and pleasures. But while he gave 
way to the melancholy thoughts those associations conjured up, he 
saw, or fancied he saw, the form of a man lurking behind a broken 
wall of the mansion. He instantly stepped forward, but had not pro- 
ceeded many yards before a rough voice hailed him with “ Who 
goes there ?”—He stood in the house of his fathers ; prudence yield- 
ed to indignation, and he replied “ A soldier.” 

« Whom do you serve?” 

“ God and King Charles!” replied the cavalier ; and he instantly 
fired his pistol at the spot from which the voice proceeded. The 
smoke occasioned by the explosion had scarcely subsided, when he 
saw before him the man whose mysterious behaviour a few hours 
previous, had filled him with so much astonishment. «That shot 
was marvellously well aimed,” said the man; “ the Sheldons were 
ever a frank and free race, always ready at bestowing either blows 
or bounty; I have had my share of both from them ; but had it not 
been for this old wall, I should have been in no condition to have 
continued my moonlight walks in favour of a young etter-cap, 
who, when he should be flying for his life, is mumbling homilies to 
broken walls; and sends an ounce shot at the only friend he has in 
the wide world.” 

« Stand back,” said the cavalier; “I have another shot left: if 
you have the inclination, you have not the power to befriend me ; but 
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since you appear to have a superfluity of friendship, indulge me so 
far as to keep out of pistol-shot.” 

« Edward Sheldon,” said the intruder calmly, at the same time 
drawing up still closer to him, “ had I been your enemy, think you 
I would not have shown it when I had the power ?—Look at me, I 
am unarmed and unattended.” 

“ You speak fair, but that only serves to increase my suspicions ; 
however, as you seem to know me, I think it were wise in me not to 
let you depart hence, till I know what use you may make of your 
knowledge.” 

“* You do well to talk of wisdom, Edward Sheldon. Wasit wisdom 
think you, to throw yourself into the very nets of the fowler—to ven- 
ture where the lineaments of your countenance are known to man, 
woman, and child ?” 

« I know not who you are,” replied the cavalier; “ who address 
me; but as my name is no secretsto you, you must be acquainted 
with my history: the wounded bird flies to her nest—the hunted 
deer seeks his lair; what wonder then that Edward Sheldon should 
betake himself to the house of his ancestors? Where I was born, 
there would I die —and 1 could wish to sleep my last sleep beneath 
the green turf on which I played in my childhood—but it is time 
this conference should end. What would you have of me ” 

“ Your confidence: I have this alternative to propose to you— 
present security, future freedom, or the death of a felon.” 

“ Have a care, sir!” replied the young man; “my next shot shall 
be more surely aimed.” 

“ Fire!” said the stranger; “ old Hugh Kitely is not the man to 
shrink from a blow!” ; 

“« Kitely! my foster-father,”’ exclaimed the cavalier, grasping his 
hand with all the fervour of affection, “ Forgive me, my old friend ; 
since we parted, I have seen and suffered much; and I did not 
know you.” 

“No wonder ; in six years the hand of time leaves many a shrewd 
mark upon the face of age; but we must not tarry here. Ever since 
I heard the tidings of that fatal fight, I have watched for you from 
dawn to sun-set: I knew that if you survived, you would once more 
visit the place of your nativity, were it but to drop a tear upon the 
lowly grave in which your mother sleeps. You droop, young 
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man—but, bewail not; rejoice rather that she is not spared to see 
this day.” 

“ Yes,” said Sheldon, mournfully, “1 do rejoice. It is better 
that she should have died, than have lived to see all this misery— 
but, I must leave this place; I have played the woman once to- 
night, and if I remain longer I shall weep again.” 

“ Edward Sheldon,” said Kitely, “it is madness to think of de- 
parting—whither would you go, and what are your prospects ?—All 
your party is dispersed—the King is fled to Oxford—and the soldiers 
of Parliament are on the look out for fugitive royalists ; a party of 
them is now quartered in the village, and to escape their notice would 
be impossible. Come home with me ; I will conceal you for a time, 
and will furnish you with means to escape to the coast. I have the 
reputation of sanctity among these rogues of round-heads; (in good 
faith, 1 can snuffle through the nose, and drawl out a psalm with the 
best of them ;) and they would as soon suspect old Hugh Kitely of 
keeping terms with the devil, as of harbouring a cavalier. Nay, 
sir,” he continued, as Sheldon cast a look of anxiety towards his 
horse—* the beast shall be cared for—though, on my soul, it would 
be better if in these dangerous times, you would take a little more 
heed of your own safety.” 

Edward Sheldon made no reply, but followed his eompanion in 
silence. The offer of Kitely was friendly, and one which in his pre- 
sent circumstances, it would have been madness to refuse. He de- 
termined therefore to avail himself of his proffered hospitality, but 
only till he could find means to rejoin his royal master; for, des- 
perate as affairs appeared, the idea of expatriation had never entered 
his thoughts. Every step that he took, convinced him that he had 
acted wisely in placing himself under the protection of Kitely ; for 
at many farm-houses which they passed, a halbert at the door de- 
noted that they were in the possession of soldiers of Parliament ; and 
they were often hailed by small parties of countrymen, who, at a 
word from Kitely, allowed them to pass unmolested. “ Thank 
God!” said Kitely to his companion, after passing one of these par- 
ties, “‘ we have seen the last of these crop-eared curs for to-night; 
and now, sir, welcome to Gilbertstone.” 

Gilberstone-House, before which they now stood, was a plain 
substantially-built farm house, of modest and unpretending appear- 


. 
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ance, in the erection of which, security rather than elegance had 
been consulted. It derived its name from a large and uncouthly- 
shaped stone, which marked the boundaries of the parishes of 
Bickenhill and Yardley, and, indeed, of the counties of Warwick 
and Worcester. At the door of this house Kitely knocked, but a 
considerable time elapsed before his summons was answered. At 
last, some one was heard approaching the door, and the shrill tones 
of a female voice inquired “ Who knocks there ?” 

“Tis I, sister,” replied Kitely, “ pr’ythee open the door, and 
quickly, for I have a gentleman with me, who is suffering from 
hunger and fatigue :”—then, in an under tone, he said to Sheldon, 
“Tis only my sister Margaret, your old nurse—she is a kind old 
soul, save when the fit is on her—fanaticism has driven her mad— 
on your life keep your secret—she has not seen you for twenty 
years, and you may be safe—but above all let her not know that 
you are a royalist.” These hints, so darkly conveyed, gave rise to 
some unpleasant feelings in the mind of the cavalier, and he was 
about to question Kitely, when the door was opened, and an aged 
female ushered them into the house. 

Margaret Kitely, for she it was who had opened the door, was a 
woman of fine figure and commanding deportment. Though stricken 
in years she still walked erect; and age, although it had robbed 
her cheek of its bloom, and planted its wrinkles upon her forehead, 
had failed to dim the lustre of her full black eye. Indeed the 
contour of her features was still strikingly beautiful, but they bore 
an impress of melancholy, and even of severity, which rendered 
her general aspect disagreeable and forbidding. A disappointment 
in love, in the earlier years of her life, had increased the gloom of 
a disposition constitutionally prone to melancholy, and almost to 
madness; and religion, to which she had hurried for consolation 
and support, had served to increase rather than diminsh the un- 
happy austerity of her temper. She studied the Scriptures with 
zealous fervour; they formed her delight by day and her solace in 
the hours of darkness; but she read them to little advantage :—the 
lessons of patience, of meekness, and humility, which they incul- 
cate, passed lightly over her mind; while every act of darkness, 
and crime, and vengeance, which they record, was treasured up in 
her memory, as if it deserved, and, indeed, demanded imitation. 





She had, indeed, formed a construction most injurious to the divine 
attributes, for she considered the Aumouty to be the author of 
evil; and, forgetting that he sometimes allows the vicious to follow 
the bent of their inclinations, in order that he may make a terrible 
example of them :—she believed every circumstance recorded in the 
holy writings, to be, as it were, a precept from Gop to man. 
Filled with such ideas, and entertaining such opinions, Margaret 
Kitely was for a long time considered a dangerous, a desperate, 
and a mad woman; but when those stern and extraordinary repub- 
licans arose, who grasped in one hand the Bible, and with the other 
wielded the sword—who went forth to battle with words of peace 
‘ wpon their tongues—who knelt at the altar of Gop while their 
swords reeked with the blood of innocent victims, and who at last 
completed the measure of their crimes by the murder of their so- 
vereign—her failings were construed into virtues, and her fanati- 
cism received the name of religious enthusiasm. . 

After Kitely and his guest had seated themselves, she placed 
some provisions before them, and sate down and busily employed 
herself at a spinning-wheel, with which she had been engaged at 
their entrance. As Edward Sheldon was eagerly devouring the 
refreshments which were placed before him, she now aud then 
raised her eyes from her work, and seemed eagerly to peruse the 
lineaments of his countenance. At length, as if a sudden thought 
had struck her, she started from her seat, and seizing a‘ lighted 
candle from the table, advanced towards him, and holding it to his 
face, examined his features more closely. She replaced the candle 
on the table, and drawing her hand over her brow, exclaimed— 
** The same fair face, and the same clear blue eye—years have rolled 
over me and thee—time, that has grizzled my locks and wrinkled 
my brow, has given beauty and strength to thee. Yes! time has 
done much—warfare has done more—the bloom of childhood has 
given way to the comeliness of manhood ; but years may roll—the 
sword may smite—the summer's sun may scorch—the narse will 
still remember the infant she has carried in her arms. Edward 
Sheldon, I know thee! Hugh Kitely!” said she, turning to her 
brother—“ thou hast done well—thou hast brought a malignant into 
the house of the Godly—took to it, thy reward is at hand.” 

“ Sister,” said Kitely, « sit down, and let your good nature get 
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the better of your enthusiasm: and do you, Sir,” turning to his 
guest, “ eat and drink in peace, and regard not the ravings of an 
infuriated woman,” 

“« Infuriated!"” said she, “ no, no, I am not mad. Look at him, 
Hugh Kitely! I say, look at him! His garments are stained with 
the blood of the righteous, and shall we not cut him off? Shall we 
not smite him as David caused the Amalekite to be smitten? The 
Lord has given us a lamb unto the altar, and shall he not be 
sacrificed ?” 

“ Margaret,” said her brother, “ if you love me be silent.” 

“If I love you, Hugh Kitely!—have I not wept for you, fasted 
for you, prayed for you—and all out of love, that God might © 
cleanse your spirit and turn your heart; and have you not scoffed 
at me, cursed me, derided me, because I walked in the ways of the 

Lord, and despised the counsels of the ungodly? and now thou hast 
brought an abomination into my house. But the race is not for the 
swift nor the battle for the strong. ‘The weak, the mocked, the 
despised, aye!” she continued, placing a dreadful emphasis upon 
the word, “even the map woman may become the instrument of 
divine vengeance. Know ye not how the wife of Heber, the Kenite, 
saved the captain of Jabin king of Hazor, when he came to her tent 
red with the blood of Israel ?” 

“ Sir,” said Kitely to his guest, “ this frenzy is but too unplea- 
sant for a brother’s ears; and the presence of a stranger tends to 
increase her fury:—I will conduct you to your chamber, and I 
pray you, if it be but in pity to my feelings, forget and forgive the 
uncourteous ravings of my sister.” 

Sheldon rose from his seat, and was about to follow his host to 
the chamber which had been prepared for him; but wishing, from 
motives of compassion rather than any other feeling, to conciliate 
this extraordinary woman, before he departed for the night, he held 
out his hand as a token of amity, and said to her, “ Madge, you 
have forgotten old times, or you would not, after a lapse of twenty 
years, greet with curses one whom you were wont to call your own 
dear boy.” 

“ No, Edward Sheldon, I have not forgotten old times, far from 
it. Fool that I was, I thoyght the lovely infant, whom I carried in 
my arms, was a habe of grace, who would grow up comely in the 
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eye of the Lord, and strong in the might of his word. Had I but 
dreamed—could I but have thought, that J was fondling one destined 
to herd with the profane, and become a persecutor of the righteous, 
I would, even while its tiny arms were clasped round my neck, 
have dashed it upon the earth, and trampled on it. Go, Sir! go; 
the hand of the Lord is upon thee and all the abettors of the accursed 
and adulterous race of Stuart. Aye! I say, accursed—for whom 
is it that ye have laid desolate the cities of your country, and de- 
luged her fields with blood—the son of James the Fool, and the 
grandson of Mary the Harlot. Go, thy couch is prepared for thee, 
and ere thou layest thy head upon the pillow, think how Sisera 
came into the tent of Jael—that he drank and slept, and that his 
sleep was one which knew no waking.” 

“ Peace, beldame!” said Kitely ; “tell me whither I shall con- 
duct my guest.” 

“To the truckle-bed in the loft—’tis good enough for the dicers, 
the oath-breakers, and profane swearers, that follow the fortunes of 
the Stuarts. Good night!” 

* Good night, sister,” said Kitely, in tones of kindness, “ 1 
shall remember you in my prayers, and pray that I may see you in 
the morning with less of fanaticism and more of Christian feeling :” 
he led his guest up the stairs, and conducted him to a neat and 
comfortable apartment—“ here,” said he, “ is your place of repose 
—take my bed—you are weary and need sleep more than I do— 
farewell!” 

The cavalier flung himself upon the bed ; and, after pouring forth 
a short but fervent prayer for the welfare of his sovereign, was soon 
buried in profound repose. He had slept about two hours, when 
he was awakened by some noise in the room above him—he raised 
himself from the couch, and snatching up his sword, eagerly 
listened to the sounds which he heard. The hazardous life which 
he had lately led, made him suspicious of treachery, and though 
unwilling to suspect his host after being entertained by him with 
such kindness; he unsheathed his sword and prepared himself for 
the worst. At last he heard, or thought he heard, a faint groan 
thrice repeated; he rushed at once from his chamber into the room 
in which he had supped, and snatching a blazing brand from the 


hearth, made immediately for the room from which the sounds 
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proceeded. He thrust open the door, and at once discovered the 
too dreadful cause of the noises which had disturbed his repose. 
On the floor lay Hugh Kitely, quite dead and weltering in his 
blood, and over him stood his sister, armed with a heavy bar of 
iron :—she had beaten out -the brains of her victim, which, by the 
violence of her blows, had been scattered over the room in every 
direction, and hung frightfully and disgustingly upon the white- 
washed walls. On the entrance of Sheldon she desisted from her 
frightful operations: when she saw him she gave one wild shriek, 
and after gazing upon him till her eye-balls seemed ready to burst 
from their sockets, she sobbed convulsively, and fell apparently 
lifeless upon the body of her victim. It was too evident to Sheldon 
that she had never meditated the murder of her brother, but that 
the blow had been intended for himself. Indeed it appeared by the 
confession which the wretched woman made a few hours after the 
dreadful event, that she thought that the murder of her brother's 
guest was a debt she owed equally to God and her country; and 
that owing to the exchange of bed-chambers, of which arrangement 
she was ignorant, she had unwittingly stained her hands with a 
brother’s blood. She survived the shock but a few hours. 

Little was heard of Edward Sheldon after this event; he was at 
the battle of Worcester, and was one of the cavaliers who accom- 
panied Charles the Second in his triumphant entry into London, in 
1660. Nothing certain was known of him after the Restoration, but 
it is supposed that he was one of the many unfortunate gentlemen, 
who after having devoted their lives and fortunes to the cause of 
their king, were doomed to an old age of indigence and obscurity, 
by the recklessness, ingratitude, and perfidy of one of the most 
base and profligate monarchs that ever disgraced the name of 
royalty. * 


J. P. S. 
May 18th, 1826. 


* On the site (or as near to it as possible) of the farm-house, in which 
this tragedy was acted, stands Gilbertstone House, the elegant and hospi- 
table mansion of Samuel Thornby, Esq. 
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THE LIBERTINE, 


PORTION If. 


1. 


Poor girl, she grew so fond—I seemed to be 
Her life—for, where it chanced that I was not, 
Stilled was the harp, as if alone for me 


The chords were stricken.—Happy was her lot 
When I did praise her country’s minstrelsy, 

She smiled, and loudly would resound the cot 
With tunes of merriment, those strains of love, 
A damned deal better than your cooing dove. 


2. 


O, ye dull mortals! never say affection 
Lives with your dames of fashion.—It is wrong— 
Passion has no respectable connexion, m 
But doth to hearts of innocence belong, 
Where there is neither routs, cares, or refiection— 
Cupid is lost in fashionable throng — 
Diamonds and brilliants, pearls and ruby stone 
Frighten the boy, who wants the heart alone. 


3. 


Were I the serpent that seduced dame Eve! 
He never sure had fonder proselyte 
Than I with Nancy.—O, I could perceive 
The heightened blushes, that would shame the night 
Like lightning flashes, that recitatative 
Forerunner of the song of fond delight. 
She yielded by the day, the minute, hour, 
Passion succeeded love—Poor passion flow’r. 










The Libertine. 











4. 
We loved, I triumphed! There is nought on earth 

Like passion unrestrained.—O, if you e’er 
Would taste of woman, ’tis the fountain birth, 

The revelry of youthful blood, the fair 
Entrancer of the soul—connubial mirth 

Is stuff and nonsense—try it not—beware— 
Roscida labra—why, a lengthened kiss 
Is passport to a Paradise of bliss. 












5. 
This was affection, although misapplied, 
She made me happy, yet I did not Jove. 
She made me villain—she would sit beside 
And tell me stories that my tears would move, 
Legends of fancy, broken hearts, and sighed 
To think how cruel a false love must prove ; 
And, as I sucked the witchery, she fell, 
Such boiling blood had made her love too well. 












6. 
This was too good to last—much sweets are cloying— 
I Liked her without having real feeling ; 
I grew indifferent, love was annoying, 
When cool reflection o’er my bosom stealing, 
Proved I was Nancy’s peaceful mind destroying, 
And my intention to her maid revealing, 
That I was bent on travel—what a squall ! 
For this she called unkindest cut of all. 










7. 
But Nancy chid me not—poor girl! noi she— 

I never spoke of love—I saw the tear 
Lurk in her eye.—Ah! if a girl could be 

More beautiful—say, what did she appear— 
A lily weeping dew drops, where a bee 

Might glad his busy thighs with honied gear. 
But I deparied, armed with stick and terrier, 
And novel upon marriage by Miss Ferriar. 
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8 
Poor girl! she felt it—she was broken-hearted— 
This was her death-blow—O, methinks 1 see 
That sorrowed look, when from her I departed, 
That awful, speechless, calm of agony— 
I almost did relent me—but, I started. 
I can feel sometimes—it was so to be ; 
Therefore I left her—veni, vidi, vici, 
A youthful frolick, et non nunquam risi. 


9. 

Nhe sickened—had you seen her after this, 

Her thoughtful brow—or heard her sorrowed sigh, 
That lingered, as if dallying to kiss 

Once more to life the lips so pale and dry— 
All which had followed through a few month’s bliss. 

Pain pursues pleasure—mortal comforts die— 
Then, not to snatch them while they live is wrong, 
So young, so fond, they say do ne'er live long. 


10. 
Dimmed was her eye, yet still some brightness hung, 
A remnant, like the glory of a day 
O’er which the dusky eve has not yet flung 
Her mantled brow—but little did she say. 
Her features told the tale her bosom wrung, 
The bosom, that once throbbed in amorous play, 
Was now as quiet as a sea of calm, 
Smiling at death as trouble’s only balm. 


11. 

Her friends intreated cause for all this ill, 

She never answered farther than she sighed— 
Doctors availed not—and they could not kill 

One who was heart-struck—so they all replied, 
Love was her Death—and to disprove their skill 

She chose not—smiling out her sighs—she died. 
Then all her friends this consolation sung, 
Alas! poor girl, whom the gods love, die young. 
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12. 


There was but one that ever knew her love, __ 
She was the nurse of caudle-cups, the dame, 
Who wrote a long epistle to reprove 
My naughtiness, and called me much to blame, 
That I did not her sufferings remove, 
When I could do so by a change of name. 
She ended most beseechingly her scrawl, 
“ Ah, sir! ah, sir !—well, Death’s the end of all!” 


13. 


O, Nancy, Nancy, may a future world, 
Which Turkish folks deem one of milk and roses, 
Be thine—that thoughtless Cupid, when he hurled 
To headlong passion one—she now reposes— 
Those auburn ringlets were so neatly curled, 
Thou wast too merry for a grave—it loses 
Half of its terrors—May I be forgiven— 
Thou’lt meet thy mate, a sailor, p’raps, in Heaven. 


14. 


As for myself, 1 really wept a little ; 
It was most proper, and I’ve travelled far, 
Boiled in hot climes, and sung by steam like kettle, 
Yet never met I one with thee to par: 
Five minutes, and I end—my love is brittle, 
’Tis my inheritance from grand-papa. 
This tale is trae—you cannot call me braggard,* 
You may a libertine—perhaps, a blackguard. 


* Braggard pro Braggart, reader, you will see ; 
For blackguard does not rhyme unto a T. 
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AN OLD MAID’S WISH. 


AFTER V. BOURNE. 


Wauen wrinkles shall cover this visage of mine, 
And beauty no longer predominant shine, 
Since age is approaching, it can’t be denied, 
May I have a neat cot with a clean fire-side. 


CHORUS. 
Oh! keep from my breast the sharp sting of remorse, 
Of parrot and cat let me ne’er know the loss, 
And, though an Old Maid, may I never be cross. 


2. 
Let my little house stand encompass’d around 
With an acre or two of well cultur’d ground, 
That botanical subjects my thoughts may still wield, 
In th’ house, if it rains ; if it’s dry, in the field. 
CHORUS. 
Oh! keep from my breast, &c. 


3. 
With a grove near at hand, and a rippling brook, 
Whereon from the shade I may quietly look, 
A few verdant fields too, without fence or stile, 


And sure-footed gelding to ride out a mile. 


CHORUS. 
Oh! keep from my breast, &c. 


4. 
Let a few standard authors be on my shelves, 
Who thought much of others, but not of themselves, 


And never have written what’s vulgar or mean, 


But heaven preserve me from Pope and the Dean! ! 


CHORUS. 


Oh! keep from my breast, &c. 











An Old Maid’s Wish. 


5. 


With pudding on Sundays done under the meat, 
A glass of good porter to heighten the treat, 

Some old crusted Port, or else Burgundy wine, 
To drink to the King’s life and healthy when I dine. 














CHORUS. 
Oh! keep from my breast, &c. 


6. 
Let th’ Goddess of Beauty, who governs the Town, 
Confer on whomever she pleases her crown ; 
Without wit, or beauty, 1 do very well, 

Not wishing to be a coquette, or a Belle. 











CHORUS. 
Oh! keep from my breast, &c. 


¥ 


I long for a friend, but ah! no where can find 
One suiting my temper, and just to my mind ; 
The friendships of women exist but-a span, 

The charm that dissolves them, is all-charming man. 








CHORUS. 
Oh! keep from my breast, &c. 


8. 


When no longer able to relish the treat 
Of Port wine, or Burgundy, pudding, or meat— 
Composedly let me sink down to the grave, 

And over my head let a willow-tree wave. 












CHORUS. 
Oh! keep from my breast the sharp sting of remorse, 
Of parrot and cat let me ne’er know the loss, 

And, thorgh an Old Maid, may I never be cross. 
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TO ONE FORGOTTEN. 


1. 


Tue mould’ring dust, the mould'ring bone, 
Are all remains of thee, 

Thine eye is dark that brightly shone, 
And chained that breast so free. 

I looked unto thy once glad home, 
Oh, all was joyless there ; 

T asked whither thou didst roam, 
No tongue could tell me where. 

The raven looked o’er the fallen stone, 
Unscared clapped his wing— 

Oh, all was dreary, all was lone— 
Still as death’s slumbering. 


2. 


The chrystal drop descends no more 
The opening bud to cheer ; 

Song soothes not now the torrent’s roar, 
Nor stays the list’ning ear. 

What recks, though Music's voice is gone, 
That flow’rets wither there, 

Thy hour is fled—thy day is done, 
Hush’d now thy song, thy prayer. 

The flowers droop on their withered stem, 
For thou art far away, 

Thy tending hand was all to them,— 
Could it not-ever stay ? 


3. 


There is no kindred eye to weep 

Above the place of thy lowly sleep— 
There is one heart to break. 

There is one eye to close by thine, 

One hand by thine in death to join, 
To perish for thy sake. 





Song.—Exquisitus Cic. passim. 
That heart.shall rove where thou hast trod, 
Shall mourn where thou hast wept, 


Water once more each flowery sod, 
Then burst where thou hast slept. 


SONG. 


Dream on the dream of bliss, 
The hour of woe is nigh, 

There is no hour like this, 
Too soon it shall pass by. 


Sleep on the blissful sleep, 
Oh, close thine eye on care, 
For thou must wake to weep— 
Must wake but to despair. 


Young hearts tog long united, 
In that dark hour must sever, 

Each blooming hope be blighted, 
For ever, Oh! for ever! 





EXQUISITUS CIC. PASSIM. ; 


MR. EDITOR, 
A rew nights ago, being in company where the character of ex 
quisites (of whom 1 myself am one) was very roughly handled, I 
determined on begging the favour of your publishing a few words 
in its defence. Our chief characteristic is a studied attention to 
change of fashions, gentility of appearance, and elegance of man- 
ners. Why a set of persons, whose occupation, to say the worst of 
it, is so utterly harmless, should be ridiculed, scoffed at, and 
scouted, is more than I can divine; unless the pretended disdain, 
with which many affect to treat us, springs from envy and disap 
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pointment, in not being able to accomplish in themselves what they 
see brought to perfection in us. Verily, ye slanderers, ye should be 
reminded of the fable in Phedrus “ de vulpe et uvis.” 

I fear that the greatest injury which our corps has sustained has 
sprung from the deserved contempt thrown upon certain would-be 
exquisites, who have just got enough of sense to distinguish between 
right and wrong;* without, however, being able to attain “ the 
steep where Fame’s proud . ple shines afar,”+- and assume the 
appearance, or enter into the spirit which distinguishes and actuates 
the genuine exquisite. 

Who that has watched one of these pretenders to fashion and ele- 
gance at an assembly, has not seen his fingers covetly sneaking up to- 
wards his neck, to feel whether the tie of his cravat be exactly in its 
place, and his anxious eyes stealing a glance down his tights, to 
search where they may have discovered a crease? Who has not per- 
ceived with what care he dofis his gloves when about to hand negus 
to a lady, lest they should be soiled and rendered unfit for the next 
quadrille? The exquisite, ere he left home, spent an hour before 
his .glass in adjusting his neckcloth, after having rejected two or 
three that were not sufliciently starched or ironed; he need not 


therefore be in fear lest its economy might be deranged by dancing, 
or lest any one might with justice say of him 


His very neckcloth’s Gordian knot was tied 
Almost a hair’s breadth too much on one side. 


His, pantaloons first saw the light in Bond Street, under the hands 
of Hudson and Story; how then can he for a moment suppose that 
they do not fit him as closely as wax? And unless it be to display 
the aristocratic whiteness of his fingers, why need he take off his 
gloves? Surely he cannot grudge their being steeped in wine, 
when his pocket contains a second pair, made to his measure by 
Hill, } or Paynter. § 

You will not, I hope, Mr. Editor, fall into the vulgar error so 
frequently committed by many who ought to know better; I mean, 
the mistaking an exquisite for a mere fop; because in an untutored 
mind, and one not conversant with the higher circles of life, at the 


* —— video meliora,— verb. sat. ¢ Of Jermyn Street. 
+ Beattie’s Minstre!. § Of Fleet Street. 
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mention of an exquisite what visions arise of curls and Circassian 
cream, of scents, stays, and stiffeners, of a tripping gait and lisping 
tongue! Now, Mr. Editor, with respect to attention paid to our hair, 
as it merely arises from the love of neatness and cleanliness, surely no 
one can object to it. As for stiffeners, where is the need of them for 
a man whose neckcloth is starched? And as for stays, strike me 
crooked if the mob has not called after me—* There he goes! he 
has got on stays!” when the bare fact was that George Willis * 
had fitted a tight coat to a slender waist. 

Again, when I happen to stray beyond the pale of civilization, 
and yenture to the wrong side of Temple Bar or the Pantheon; 
then, Heaven defend me if I do not endeavour to speak broad like 
a Cockney, to pronounce v for w like Sir Villiam C——, and to 
aspirate vowels like a Halderman! then, Heaven protect me, if 1 
do not splash through the mud like an errand boy carrying parcels, 
and *set my foot as closely to the ground as a clown in a wrestling 
match, or the Roman gladiator! for no sooner does some attorney’s 
clerk or linen-draper’s apprentice perceive the air and manner of 
a gentleman than cubito stantem prope tangens, he begins: “ Twig 
the west-ender! my eyes, what a swell!” while their masters but 
whisper behind my back: ‘“ What affectation in his speech! what 
effeminacy in his walk!” Having thus endeavoured to refute or 
account for some of the charges commonly brought against us, I 
must next hint at our qualifications. 

First and foremost, a man who would pass for an exquisite must 
either be possessed of an independence or bear his Majesty's com- 
mission ; for the confinement occasioned by all professions, save that 
of arms, and the grovelling train of ideas invariably attendant on 
commerce or trade, utterly incapacitate the lawyer, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, and the shopkeeper, from devoting themselves to 
the study of the fashions; I mean not only the fashions of dress, 
but of demeanour and conversation, which among us vary as much 
as any other; while the two classes of society, which are intrusted 
with the souls and bodies of their fellow-creatures, are, by the im- 
portance of their functions and the gravity of their calling, prevented 
from assimilating themselves to any set of men who may be accused 
of frivolity or insignificance. 


* Of St, James’s Street, 
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Besides being possessed of this indispensable qualification, an 
exquisite ought to have received a liberal education, and to be su- 
perficially conversant with some of the arts and sciences, at least 
with those which may be in vogue at the time being, or in character 
with his present situation. 

When he enters the room at Somerset House, he knows at a 
glance Wilkie’s groups and Sir Thomas’s portraits: at the water 
colour exhibition, he tells you that Fielding, Varley, and Robson 
are the supports of the Soci:ty; that Proutt’s style is broad, and 
that Cristall excels in chaste ontlines. At the opera, he complains 
of the omission of Giovinetto Cavalier, in Il Croriato, owing to 
Bonini’s incapacity of singing it: and at the Ancient Concert, he 
assures you that Francois Cramer is to the full as good a leader as 
his father was before him. If you meet him on a race course, he 
knows the favourites, and can point out Buckle or Chiffney. If 
you meet him at Willis’s rooms, he can instruct you in the figures 
of the latest quadrilles, just written by Hart or Gow, and introduce 
you to a dozen fair partners. 

I_ accordingly conceive that one of the principal characteristics, 
by which an exquisite of the genuine school may always be distin- 
guished, is the perfect consonance of dress and demeanour with 
every situation in which he may be fortuitously placed.* Of this 
versatility my friend Sir Charles Allfit affords a most striking ex- 
ample, as J can well testify, who have seen him under every variety 
of circumstances. When in company with ladies, who can appear 
more modest than Sir Charles? His voice so low, his manners so 
mild, nay, bashful! Next day 1 have seen him in the field whoop 
and hollow with the hounds, while volumes of abuse, thickly larded 
with oaths and execrations, flowed from his lips in abundance on 
the ill-fated wight who chanced to cross the scent, or head the fox. 
Have I not seen him drive our Tallyho at eleven miles an hour, and 
touch his hat, with “ Please, Sir, remember the coachman,” while 
the passengers whispered, «‘ What a smart looking driver we have, 
is he a proprietor?” And then again, how well his academic garb 
suited him! O, thou blessed cap and gown, to be revered by every 
exquisite! Thou that suitest alike the black coat and trowsers of 


* The most perfect exquisite among the ancients was Alcibiades.— Vide 
Corn. Nep. 
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the reading man and the Newmarket jacket, with shorts and con- 
tinuations of the horse-and-dog man. Thou that appearest to ad- 
vantage alike, whether carefully folded over the back of a chair and 
half concealing from our sight a table covered by a heap of books, 
and by the tea tray with a solitary cup and saucer, just left by the 
bed-maker, in the room of a man who keeps in college ; or whether 
(as oft I have seen thee) carelessly thrown on a sofa, half propped 
up by the foil or tandem whip, and affording a temporary lair for 
some favourite terrier ; thou ever appearest in character. But alas! 
“ days of my youth, ye are fled.” 

To conclude, Mr. Editor, I must beg leave, for the general bene- 
fit of your readers, to lay before you a few of the rules respecting 
dress, which we have adopted, only premising, that our principal 
rule is always to dress appropriately ; and that, according to our 
opinion, the whole mystery of dress is comprised in a strict atten- 
tion to that single adverb. 

If a man be going to an evening party, let him dress appro- 
priately ; \et him dress as plainly as possible. No large massy 
gold rings, or seals, or brooches! for my boot-maker’s foreman 
wears all these in abundance. No flowered velvet waistcoats! for 
the last that I rejected and returned to my tailor, I hear, one of his 
apprentices straightway sold toa master carpenter. 

If a man intends to walk out in the morning, let him not, for 
Heaven’s sake, like some puppies, wear silk stockings or a white 
waistcoat, nor sport a cloak ; all these are only fit for the evening: 
but then, mark me, he must not fall into the opposite extreme neither, 
nor stalk about town in a velveteen jacket and leather gaiters, or a 
hunting coat and top boots, like a gentleman’s game-keeper, or ° 
Jerry Hawthorn: and although a great coat is more appropriate in » 
the morning than a cloak, yet need it not be adorned with either 
pearl or wooden buttons, which give their wearer the appearance of 
a Paddington coachman out of employ. 

If a man wishes to show himself possessed of an elastic hat, made 
by Dollman; pray let him take it to the Argyll Rooms, where he 
may with propriety fold it under his arm, or sit on it; but let him 
not walk through the Arcade with it perched on his head. 

But be not too nice neither—let your own discretion be your tutor 

—suit your manners to your dress, and your dress to your situation ; 
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with this special observance, that you forget not the propriety of ap- 
pearance ; for any thing overdone is from the purpose of an exquisite, 
whose aim, both at first and now, was and is to put, as it were, the 
last finish to a gentleman, to show foppery its own feature, inelegance 
its own image, and set on the very fashions and manners the stamp 
of correctness and gentility. Now this over done, or neglected, 
though it make the censorious sneer, and the vulgar stare, cannot 
but make the judicious grieve: the censure of which must (by your 
leave) outweigh the animadversion of the others. ©! there be dan- 
dies, that I have seen dandified, and seen others admire, and that 
greatly, who, not to speak it profanely, neither having the manners 
of exquisites, nor the dress of exquisites, gentlemen, or men, have so 
bedizened and so conducted themselves, that I have thought their 
grooms have taught them dress and behaviour, and not taught them 
well, they imitated us exquisites so abominably. 

In justice to myself, Mr. Editor, I must further add, that, in all the 
remarks I have made, I have never had in view any particular person, 
but have merely endeavoured to expose what is wrong in general, 
so that any one who feels himself aggrieved, and accuses me of per- 
sonality, will only proclaim his own foibles to the world. 

If you can find room for the insertion of this communication, I 
may possibly soon find time for writing again; meanwhile 

Believe me yours, 
Long’s Hotel, Friday Morning. X. Y. Z. 


THE COTTAGERS. 


— Hujus formam atque etatem vides; + 
Nec clam te est, quam illi nunc utrzque inutiles 


Et ad pudicitiam et ad rem tutandam fient. 
Terenti And. Act. 1. Sc, 5. 


Ar that delightful period of the year, when the sun first sheds its 
grateful beams upon the landscape, and looks, after an April shower, 
like Andromache smiling through her tears, I have frequently issued 
forth to inhale the sweet scented air, and enjoy the beautiful scenery 
‘around me; viewing nature as it were in undress, and detecting the 
earth at its toilet, just as it is in the very act of ornamenting ilself 
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in all those variegated gems, that afterwards adorn its surface, and 
add the fragrance of the vegetable world to the exquisite charms of 
the picturesque. On one of these mornings, 1 was taking my fa- 
vourite stroll along the brow of the hill, that looks down upon the cot- 
tage of Margaret Gordon. My eye rested upon it for some moments, 
and though I had often admired the situation, it had never appeared 
so perfectly agreeable. It was embosomed in a grove of lofty trees, 
from which the birds cheerfully carolled their Matin song, the white 
May glistened in the hedges, and the wild flowers formed a carpet to 
‘her humble dwelling, where all was neat within. “Ay! thine 
(thought I) is a lot that princes might envy ; thine own hands supply 
thee with the necessities of life, and thy home is the abode of peace ; 
if happiness exists on earth, it is there!” I soon sank into a state of 
abstraction, and wound almost unconsciously down the narrow path, 
buried in my own contemplation, and heedless of all around me, till 
a rough “ Good day, sir,” warned me of the presence of a second 
person. The man who stood before me, was of a tall athletic figure, 
his features well formed, but tanned by the heat of the noonday sun, 
to which he had evidently been much exposed, and his black hair 
‘descended in ringlets upon his shoulders. I gazed at him for a 
while, as if wondering who he could be that had broken in upon my 
privacy, and interrupted the whole train of my ideas; he, however, 
repeated his salutation, “a good day, sir ;” and I immediately recog- 
nised my friend Arthur, the widow’s son. He had served several 
campaigns in the army, and recently returned to his family after va- 
rious “ accidents by flood and field,” his breast marked with many 
an honourable scar, which he had received in defence of his country. 
We trudged on side by side, and the soldier endeavoured several 
times to draw me into conversation, but my answers were short, and 
incoherent, and I fell again into a reverie, as deep as that from which 
he had roused me ; so finding every attempt ineffectual, he resolved 
to leave me to myself, interrupting the silence by occasionally whist- 
ling some lively air, or pouring forth scraps of ancient ditties. As 
we drew near the house, I intimated my intention of visiting its in- 
habitants, which he heard with great satisfaction ; “ Do, sir,” said 
he, “ my mother will be delighted to see you, and sowwill Anne too, 
for the matter of that, but they are both somewhat flurried to-day, 
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and if things don't go on quite so regularly as usual, you must ex- 
cuse them, that’s all.” “Oh! never fear,” replied 1, “no doubt all 
will be very comfortable ; besides, your mother and I are old ac- 
quaintances, it is not the first time, you know, that I am about to 

enter your cottage, and I beg I may not interfere with any of their 

arrangements. May I ask, however, what it is that has thus busied 
them ?—I hope no misfortune.” “ Why, that remains to be proved,” 
said he smiling, and affecting to sigh; “my sister has lost her heart, 

or rather, been content to barter it for the love of a ‘ male monster,’ 

as she is facetiously pleased to style us; he has talked a great many 

fine things to the girl, and vowed eternal constancy, every word of 
which she believes—pray Heaven, it may prove for the best, but 

I have my doubts on this subject, and she, poor girl, does not appear 

half so sprightly as usual.” “Go to, Arthur,” I replied; “ you 

are, I suspect, no great judge in these matters ; you must make some 

allowances for maiden bashfulness ; besides, the ceremony, if taken 

in a proper light, is really an awful one. The man who always 

looks to the worst side of a question, undergoes a double anxiety ; 

his imagination presenting to him a highly-wrought picture, where 

the anticipated often exceeds the real evil; fearful of future misfor- - 
tune, he is unable to enjoy present good luck ; ruin and a miserable 

death are ever before his eyes, and he feels as the shipwrecked 

mariner, who, cast upon the wide expanse of ocean, seizes a floating 

spar, but dreads that he has not sufficient strength left to retain his 

hold till he gains the distant shore.” Just then I reached the door, 

and motioning him to be silent, we entered. 

Margaret Gordon, with whom my readers must now become ac- 
quainted, was a woman far advanced in years, but her passage 
through life had been uniformly easy, and there had been so little to 
disturb her mind, that her spirits remained unbroken, and her intel- 
lects unimpaired. Her stature was rather above the middle size ; 
her face had once been considered handsome, but the features were 
now as a pile of ruins, pointing out to us by the elegance of the re- 
maining fragments where a stately edifice had stood; the smile for 
which she was so celebrated in youth, still beamed upon her coun- 
tenance in age, and her unimpeachable character commanded for 
her the respect of the neighbourhood. Of Anne I shall only ob- 
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serve, nearly all the good qualities of the mother were centred in a frame 
far more delicately feminine ; confident in the purity of her own in- 
tentions, and implicitly relying upon the integrity of others. We 
had crossed the threshold with so light a step, that we reached a 
small room on the ground floor ere its inmates were sensible of our 
approach, and beheld the two females I have just described, busily 
engaged in preparations for the expected marriage; nor were we 
discovered, till the betrothed fair one, trying on a new cap, raised 
her head to examine its effect in the glass, and started on finding its 
smooth surface reflect two heads besides her own. A deep blush 
passed over her, as she turned round to receive us, and half ashamed 
at my own precipitate manner, I made a short apology for the intru- 
sion. The old lady advanced, and dismissing her daughter upon 
some slight errand, relieved our mutual embarrassment, at which my 
companion laughed heartily: then, addressing herself to me, “ Ah! 
sir, in the welfare of that dear child all my wishes are concentrated ; 
she is the only tie that binds me to earth, for whilst she wanted a 
protector, I could not have died happily ; but she is to be married 
soon, my destiny will then be fulfilled, and I shall be ready to return 
_my soul into his hands from whom I received it.” 

About a fortnight after this visit, I heard some news relative to 
the family that gave me much uneasiness ; the wedding that was to 
have taken place a week before, had never been consummated, and I 
learnt too soon the fatal truth: her lover, a heartless, smooth-faced 
villain, had ingratiated himself into the favour of this unsuspecting 
creature, and so entwined himself with her heart’s best affections, 
that an attempt to obliterate the memory of the one, must have snapt 
the strings of the other: her love knew no bounds; she could refuse 
him nothing ; her thoughts seemed to flow in the same channel with 
his own, and every wish was anticipated. The monster became 
aware of his influence, and basely exerted it to the destruction of a 
being who adored him—he finally triumphed. 


Alas! that man should ever win 

So sweet a shrine to shame and sin, 
As woman’s heart !—and deeper woe 
For her fond weakness not to know, 
That yielding all, but breaks the chain 
That never re-unites again ! 
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The unhappy girl had diverged from the path of virtue ; her own 
bosom condemned her ; but she still confidently trusted in his honor, 
who had again and again declared to her his ardent attachment: 
could he be false ?—Her heart rejected the insipuation with contempt ; 
yet the time moved so slowly, that many a sad moment was left for 
reflection, and her anxiety frequently suggested doubts she vainly 
endeavoured to answer to her own satisfaction. She feared she 
knew not what!—tradition had supplied her with the histories of 
women, fond and confiding like herself, whom wily libertines had be- 
trayed and deserted ; but surely they must themselves have given 
some cause of complaint, man could not always be in error; he was 
horn to govern and protect the weaker sex, could it then be possible that 
his every thought was bent upon their rain ?—no! they could not have 
loved with the strength and purity of her own affection, or the object 
on whom they had placed it was perfectly unworthy of their notice. 
In thus endeavouring to convince herself of the follies of others, she 
forgot entirely, that her own judgment was not infallible. 

Impressed with such ideas, what must have been her feelings when, 
on the day settled for the celebration of the nuptials, she received 
from him for whom she had staked her worldly happiness, a few cold 
lines, declining upon a frivolous pretence, but in the most decisive 
manner, the fulfilment of their compact. The letter dropped from 
her hand, a ghastly paleness spread upon her features, the whole 
current of her blood seemed stopped, and her lips quivered with 
indescribable anguish ; the words she strove to utter, died away in 
broken accents upon her tongue ; one wild shriek alone escaped her, 
and ere the sun sank down below the horizon, she was a corpse. 
Plunged at once from the pinnacle of joy to the lowest depths of de- 
spair, her relatives moved through the house more like shadows of 
themselves; something had transpired which they did not clearly 
comprehend, and, when any of them passed the bed on which she was 
laid, it was with a noiseless step, and compressed breath, as of per- 
sons fearful to disturb the restless slumbers of an invalid. Could 
she be no more, with whom they had so lately eaten and conversed ; 
who had assisted her disconsolate mother but a few hours before in 
the arrangement of household affairs, and cheered the evening of her 
brother after the toils of the day? They were unwilling to believe, 
but a glance at the haggard looks before them, forced a terrible con- 
viction on their souls: one pang was spared them, they were not 
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acquainted with her fall, but had they been, a parent and a brother 
could not have refused forgiveness for a fault committed in ¢his, and 
for which she was even now perhaps pleading at a higher tribunal in 
the other world. 

Thad ever entertained the greatest respect for these worthy people, 
and, participating in their sorrow on the present occasion, resolved 
‘to follow the deceased to the tomb. I hate those lukewarm friends 
who, when they find your fortunes declining, or your fair fame 
tainted by the breath of calumny, instead of lending you their coun- 
tenance and advice, hasten your ruin by a precipitate retreat; who 
buzz around you whilst a drop of wine is remaining in the cup, but fly 
from you when it is replenished with~a more homely beverage. I 
followed accordingly in the mournful train, and was quite shocked 
to see how vast a change affliction had wrought in Margaret’s ap- 
pearance ; she was no longer the strong and healthy person 1 had 
been in the habit of visiting ; her colour, that once vied in brightness 
with the rose, was now scarcely a shade less pale than the lily, and 
it was with the utmost difficulty she supported herself, although lean- 
ing upon the arm of her affectionate son. A tear stood in Arthur’s 
eye, as he gazed for the last time on the coffin that contained the re- 
mains of his beloved sister; and he heard with a sensation of the 
deepest anguish those few expressive words, which consigned her 
body to the dust. At first, in the bitterness of his grief, he longed 
for instant death; but then he remembered the helpless condition of 
his afflicted mother, and inwardly begged forgiveness for the thought 
he had entertained. Unhappy man, the office of protector was not long 
left him; she pined gradually away ; her disease was of that parti 
cular kind, over which medicine has no influence: he waited on her 
with the most assiduous attention, but ere the third month had 
passed, the grave closed over the last of his relations. 

The’revenge he had before endeavoured to stifle now took entire 
possession of his breast, and constantly his prayer was, that he might . 
live to punish the destroyer of his family. Returning from the woods 
one fatal evening with his gun slung across his shoulders, he sought 
the church-yard, to pay his accustomed tribute to their memory, at 
that unpropitious moment the object of his hatred stood before him : 
«“ Wretch,” he exclaimed, “ is it not sufficient to have wrecked all 
my hopes, and desolated my peaceful home, must you come also to 
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exult in the ruin you have caused.” At the conclusion of these words 
he levelled his gun; there was a faint struggle, and the violator of 
innocence perished on the sepulchre of his victim. The cottage has 
gone entirely to decay; the garden, on which so much pains were 
once bestowed, is overgrown with noisome weeds; and a heap of 
stones by the road side alone distinguishes the resting place of a self- 
murderer—'tis Arthur Gordon. 


E***s. 





SCRAPIANA.—No. I. 
BY GEOFFREY JUMP, ESQ. 


Leavings. 
When Teddy was dying his relatives said, 
He promised them legacies when he was dead. 
But Ted took the hint, and did call them to mind, 
He had nought to leave, yet, he left them—behind. e 
A quiet Leave. 
“ Be still,” said Sue, “ 1 really fear 
You talk so loud—-mama will hear.” 
*« Not make a noise, my love,” said J, 
“ T'll take my leave without a sigh.” 


Consolation. 


Since all things fade, why look so down, 
That thy black coat is turning brown ? 


On a toothless Frenchman. 
Jean splutters French—is towours, right— 
With two jaws ready, and no teeth to bite. 
Omnes. 


An Unseasonable Epigram. 
On the first of September Ned went down to Tooting, 
And, Cockney like, put on his boots to go shoe-ting. 
and P. O. P. 
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